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writes to Walsyngham in a passion of grief and indig-
nation. Of them, he says:

I am out of hope ever to see them abroad.
What need soever shall be if things fail out, as is
most likeliest, they shall be to keep Chatham
Church when they should serve the turn abroad.
They look daily at Dunkirk for 1,200 mariners out
of France.

Early in April he writes Walsyngham that it is no time
now to dock the Bonaventure^ as she was fit to serve,
"or fit for the fire." And Walsyngham writes to Sir
William Russell at Flushing a day or so later: "I see
no disposition in Her Majesty to take a thorough

course.1'

Her Majesty, indeed, was lucky. Her eyes were
fixed on the maintenance of her throne and realm by
keeping a course between the rival factions. It seems
as though she were unaware of the peril hovering over
both throne and realm. It is too rash to suppose the
Spanish army could have conquered England and made
her an extension of the Spanish Netherlands. Eng-
land, as the next few years did show, contained unsus-
pected reserves of racial energy* The English star
was rising> the Spanish star was descending into the
darkness. And navies, after all, are not merely of the
timbers, cordage, and metal, but of men. Not even
Parma would have denied that Elizabeth had the men*
And then at the critical moment in the fortunes of
his King and country, Alvaro de Bassanio, Marquis de
Santa Cruz, a veteran of seventy-eight years, the victor
of Lepanto and the creator of the Spanish navy of his
time, suddenly died in the midst of the last rush of work
before sailing. The loss, in this particular case, was
irreparable. If ever a leader was indispensable, it was